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u For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved; 
And though thou slay “8, we will trust in thee.” 
Joun HAY. 








On Picket Duty. 

Evidently no opportunity is being neglected 
by the Japanese for demoralizing the Russian 
government. When the Russian prisoners in 
Japan get back to their native land, they will not 
be the same men that they were when they left. 
They are taking a course in political education, 
and they are not likely to be so tame and tracta- 
ble any longer. The Japanese have been keeping 
them plentifully supplied with revolutionary 
literature which the propagandists in Englan- 
and America have cheerfully furnished, and it is 
possible that the seed thus sown will be no small 
factor in the inevitable overtl .ow of the Russian 
autocracy. ‘This episode is also a reminder that 
therc ais some people of other nationalities who 
might profit through being Japanese prisoners 
of war. 


Illinois hes a drastic anti-boycott law, but 
this law has not prevented thousands of team- 
sters and other unionized workmen from declar- 
ing, publicly urging, and openiy carrying on a 
boycott against the powerful department-store 
interests of Chicago. “ Enforce the law,” the 
plutocratic newspapers, lawyers, and employers 
have shricked ; “ arrest, try, and convict the 
officers of the boycotting unions; hold them 
responsible for the violence, the ‘slugging, and 
the rioting the boycott has provoked.” But 
somehow the hue and cry has failed of effect. 
Even the injunctions obtained have been “ bar- 
ren idealities.” You cannot punish men for 
boycotting—not while trial by jury survives and 
public sympathy favors the boycotters. Ex- 
perience is teaching labor the beauty and virtue 
of passive resistance. 


To the many occidental institutions which the 


_ Chinese have found it expedient to adopt has 


they are making and promise to make of it bids 
fait to eclipse any application of it that has been 
made over here. The exclusion of the China- 
man from the United States has Jong rankled 
in his heart, and he has probably thought of it 
often when using American products in his own 
country. It is strange, however, that it has not 
sooner occurred to him what a powerful weapon 


„against our unjust discrimination he holds in 


his hands; but he has discovered it at las., and 
already sales of American products in China are 
failing off, Americans in China are being 

severely let alone, and even the coolie longshore- 
men refuse to unload American ships. Unlike 


the Amerivan trade-unionist, the Chinaman 


lately been added the boycott, and the use which 
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believes in adhering strictly to contracts, so his 
boycott does not apply to contracts previously 
entered into, and these will be fulfilled to the 
letter; but, when a Chinaman goes in for any- 
thing, he goes in for it thoroughly, and, unless 
the rigors of the exclusion laws are soon modi- 
fied, we may expect an epoch-making demon- 
stration of the value of the boycott. It is 
amusing to see the frenzy of American poli- 
ticians, who are being urged by Pacific coast 
merchants to revoke the law, while organized 
labor everywhere admonishes them to “ stand 
pat.” he result is that our consular agents in 
China are being instructed to secure a removal 
of the boycott, but these agents are met with the 
bland smile of the Mongolian, who teils them 
simply that nobody is doing anything, nobody is 
committing a crime or misdemeanor, how, there- 
fore, can officials act? And so frenzy is fast 
merging into despair, for no relief is in sight. 
May we not now expect Mr. E. C. Walker to 
come forward with a demand for protection for 
the American exporter, who is being “ invaded ” 
by the fact that the Chinese can dc without his 
wares ? 


Moses Harman, whose arrest was announced 
in the May number of Liberty, has been con- 
victed, in the United States district court at 
Chicago, on the charge of sending obscene litera- 
ture through the mails and has been sentenced 
to one year in prison. He was released on bail, 
however, and is now at liberty pending an appeal 
to the United States circuit court. As previously 
stated, the articles (in “ Lucifer”) upon which 
the conviction was based are unmailable by only 
the most rigid construction of the Comstock 
postal law,—a law of which Liberty’s opinion 
is well known. The trial was, moreover, marked 
by a characteristic which is a striking example 
of the methods pursued by the federal judiciary 
in cases where cthical opinions opposed to those 
held by che presiding magistrates are involved. 
The accused was not permitted tv address the 
jury in his own behalf, and, after the jury, upon 
the instruction of the judge, had returned a 
verdict of guilty, the convicted man was refused 
the privilege—commonly accorded to ‘ae vilest 
criminals—of giving his reasons why sentence 
should not be pronounced upon him. Following 
the conviction, the next number of “ Lucifer ” 
was deposited for mailing in the post-office at 
Chicago, was promptly confiscated, and was sent 
to the dead letter office at Washington, where 
the entire edition was destroyed by order of the 
post-office department, without even a notifi- 
cation of the fact being sent to the publisher. 
This application of the “ administrative pro- 
cess ”—patterned after those of the European 
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autociacies—was duly aud formally protested 
against by a special representative of the Free 
Speech League, who was cent to bring the case 
before the assistant attorney-general for the post- 
office department, and this cfficial promptly 
made the sweeping decision that the articles 
complained of (a couple of very mild disquisi- 
tions on the sex quesiion) were obscene and 
should be excluded from the mails, giving inci- 
dentally his unofficial opinion that all literature 
on that subject should be denied transmission 
through the mails. Here are bigotry and intole- 
rance run riot; but it has cleared the air, and we 
now have a real Russian censorship in full run- 
ning order at the Chicago post-office, where the 
superintendent of second-class mails passes on 

“ Lucifer’s ” contents before the paper is mailed, 
deciding whether the matter is mailable or not. 
This certainly relieves the publisher of the risk 
of unwittingly violating tie law, and te that ex- 
tent it is an improvement upon the old system. 
But let us hear no more about the existence of a 
free press in America! Obviously money is 
needed to carry the case to a higher court, and all 
those wishing to contribute for that purpose may 
send remittances to the treasurer of the Free 
Speech League, Dr. E. B. Foote, Jr., 120 
Lexington Avenu2, New York City. 


The Mountain Republic. 


This is my country, these brave heights, 
Ard that green fir tough is my flag 
In whose bright gleam mine eye delights. 
How wild it waves above the crag! 


Here is a ruac republic, ruled 
By no gold god or Prince of Hire, 

Li sodden Frade’s mean wisdom schooled, 
But only by the Heart’s Desire. 


No mastered men, or desk-doomed, haunt 
These free-aired wiids to slave and sigh ; 

Here straight Convention makes ne vaunt 
And liberty is not a lie. 


No constitution of men’s choice, 
But one that willing Nature signs, 
Framed by the wind that lifts its voice 
In yonder parliament of pines. 


My church, xow broad, how grandly broad! 
The alpenglow her altar fire, 

Her crganings the winds of God, 
And that white peak hrc splendid spire, 


Over my airy skyland home 
The Vision floats within the reach, 

And star-born thoughts are free to come— 
Thoughts never to be meshed in speech. 


Come, hearts that sicken, here is health, | 
Here shall the wearing, wasting cease; 
Come to this cloud-blest commonwealth ; 
The perks invite you to their peace. 
` Beiley Mivierd. 
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“ In abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of 
old-time slavery, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the 
sword oj the exccutioner, the seal of the magistrate, the 
club of the policeman, the gauge of the eeciseman, the 
crasing-knife of the depurtment olerk, all those insignia of 
Politics, which young Liberty grinds beneath her heet.”’— 
PROUDHON. 





ter The appearance in the editorial column of articles 
over other signatures than the editor’s initial indicates 
that the editezy approves their central purpose and general 
tenor, though he does not hold himself responsible for 
every phrase or word. But the appearance iu other parts 
of the paper of articles by the same or other writers by 
no means indicates that he disapproves them in any 
respect, such disposition of them being governed largely by 
motives of convenience. i 


The Life of Josiah Warren. 


The advance subscriptions to William Bai- 
lie’s book on “ Josiah Warren, the First Ameri- 
can Anarchist,” have continued to come in, 
since the last number of Liberty appeared, but 
the total number is still somewhat short of what 
Mr. Bailie deems to be necessary to warrant 
him in sending the volume to the press. The 
readers of Liberty are so familiar with Mr. Bai- 
lic’s contributions to its columns that they do 
not need the assurauce that the book will be 
worthy of its subject and worth the price 
($1.00) charged for it. 


The Supreme Court as the Guardian 
of Liberty. 

It is hardly necessary to premise a discussion 
of the recent decision of the United States 
supreme court in the bakeries’ case by disclaim- 
ing sympathy with so-called “ labor legislation,” 
which is gencrally, if not invariably, paternal- 
istic in intent and plutocratic in effect—which, 
in other words, is a delusion and a snare. To 
readers of Liberty this is a familiar position. 

But to maintain that the only solution of the 
labor problem is the abolition of State-protected 
and State-fostered monopoly is not to say that 
we libertarians are bound to hail with enthusi- 
asm any and every court decision annulling a 
labor statute on pseudo-individualistic grounds. 
Plutocratic individualism is of a piece with 
“ standpattist reciprocity ”—all take and no 
give. The courts, with few exceptions, find no 
violation of individual liberty except where 
labor or the public at large hopes to benefit by 
the restriction. 

The organized bakers of New York, lacking 
initiative, strength, or energy, obtained some 
years ago a statute limiting werk in bakeries 
and confectionery establishments to ten hours a 
day and sixty hours s week. The act prohibited 
employees and journeymen to contract for extra 
work. it was, stricily speaking, an invasive act, 
for, if a man chooses to work twelve hours, no 
one should have the power to restrain him. 

But the courts of New York sustained the 
law as a proper and reasonable exercise of the 
* police power” of the State. They held it to be 
“a health measure,” a restriction justified by 
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due regard for public safety, hygiene, and 
morals. Since scores of laws plainly invasive 
are annually sustained under the police power, 
this view of the ten-hour bakers’ act was in no 
wise unnatural and extraordinary. 

But the United States supreme court has 
reversed the State judiciary and killed the act. 
It said of it: 


It necessarily interferes with the right of contract 
between the employer and employees concerning the 
number of hours in which the latter may labor in the 
bakery of the employer. The general right to make a 
contract in relation to his business is part of the 
liberty of the individual protected by the fourteenth 
amendment to the federal constitution. Under that 
provision no State can deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property without due proeess of law. The 
right to purchase or to sell labor is part of the lib- 
erty protected by this amendment, unless there are 
circumstances which exclude the right. 


As to the health plea, the opinion said: 


It is a question which of two powers or rights shall 
prevail—the power of the State to legislate or the 
right of the individual to liberty of perscn and free- 
dom of contract. The mere assertion that the sub- 
ject relates to the public health does not necessarily 
render the enactment valid. The act must have a 
more direct relation as a means to an end, and the 
end itself must be appropriate and legitimate before 
an act can be held to be valid which interferes with 
the general right o an individual to be free in his 
person and in his power to contract in relation to 
his own labor. We think the limit of the police power 
has been reached and passed in this case. 


An eight-hour law for the miners and smelter 
workmen of Utah was upheld a few years ago, 
though it was just as restrictive and stringent as 
the bakeries act. The supreme court, therefore, 
claims the right to decide in any given case 
whether or not “ the subject relates to the public 
health.” 

Lysander Spooner contended in his argument 
for the restoration of the original and genuine 
system of trial by jury that the real legislator is 
he who construes and “ declares ” the law. The | 
pretensions of our courts have nullified the con- 
stitutional separation of governmental powers. 
The law is what the courts choose to make it. 

What does the supreme court know about 
work in bakeries? What qualifications has it 
for deciding whether public health does or does 
not require limitation of bakers’ hours of labor ? 
The legislature is supposed to represent the 
public. Its members are drawn from all classes 
and ranks. Moreover, it grants hearings in cases 
of any importance; it conducts investigations 
and considers practical as well as theoretical ob- 
jections to proposed measures. It is far more 
competent to pass upon questions of fact than 
judges. Yet the supreme court undertakes to 
say that miners do, and bakers do not, need the 
protection of the State in regard to their hours 
of work. 

Plutocracy undoubtedly prefers legislation 
and government by judges, and especially by 
irresponsible judges who are appointed for life 
and have no political campaigns before them to 
suggest consideration of popular fecling: and 
prejudices. But for this very reason no intel- 
ligent libertarian will take them seriously in the 
rôle of guardians of individual rights. 

So far as the New York bakers are concerned, 
they have learned that organization, strikes or 
the threat of strikes, boycotts or the threat of 
boycotts are more effective than legislative pro- 
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hibitions and interferences. A valuable lesson, 
this; after a series of such eye-opening illustra- 
tions labor will perceive the futility of pater- 
nalistie legislation and the need of self-help and 
voluntary coöperation for legitimate purposes. 

S. R. 





The Simple Life and the Strenuous Life. 
(Concluded. ) 


But 1 sce J am beginning to assume that a 
certain amount of refraining from strenuous- 
ness is desirable; and, strenuousness being noto- 
riously the delight of the American people, I 
cannot expect that all will let me assume this. 
We have been told, on Dr. Watts’s authority, 
that Satan finds some mischief still for idle 
hands to do; and Watts took this from notorious 
experience. Furthermore, Gov. Vardaman of 
Mississippi says that he never knew of a case 
where a hard-working negro had committed a 
erime of a nature to provoke a lynching. Is it 
not true that idleness breeds vice and crime? 
Furthermore—to apply the test which H. G. 
Wells says is the only valid test for judging 
any social policy whatever—what is its effect 
on the children?* How often does one hear of 
an idler’s children turning out creditably, how- 
ever amiable the idler himself may have been? 

These are weighty charges, and I fear it may 
be safest not to try to deny that an over-indul- , 
gence in idleness is a vice just like any other 
gluttony. Yet there is another side. Against 
Gov. Vardaman we may set Josiah Flynt, who 
testifies that the crimes committed by tramps 
are not committed by the true “ hobces ” who 
refuse to do any work, but by the “ gay-cats ” 
who are on the tramp looking for work or at 
least willing to accept it if it comes their way. 
Against Dr. Watts we may set certain fine Bible 
texts about the moral peril of devoting one’s self 
to strenuous pursuit of wealth and so on. It is 
not undisputed that Dusty Rhodes is either more 
vicious or more pernicious than Rockefeller. 
Over-strenuousness is at least another gluttony. 
It may be the legitimate resource of a man who 
foresees, like Caius Gracchus or Jesus Christ, 
that he will never be permitted to live out the 
span of life for which a common man must save 
his sirength ; but it has certainly been the ruin 
of many a good man’s life. And, if you list the 
sons of the great strenuous men of history, how 
many of them are notably better than the sons 
of the admirable idlers of history? 

Th? fact is—and it is pretty widely admitted, 
too—that over-strenuousness is a fault, and a 
very common fault, and a danger in our na- 
tional life to-day; and that a certain amount of 
under-strenuousness on the part of some people 
furnishes a desirable balance, by giving us an ` 
example and a temptation to the normal share 
of rest which we are so unready to take, and by 
giving us the advantage of experienced compan- 
ionship in the restful life when we do get our 
selves into it for a fortnight or so. Besides, so 
long as we live on the un-Kropotkinian princi- 
ple of the division of labor, certain elements of 
human life can best be furnished by letting 
some specialize in the direction of the contem- ` 
plative life, for just the same reason as we spe~ 
cialize in other things. You can no more have 
Thoreau without admitting the swarm of village 
loafers than you can have Bismarck without ad- 
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mitting the swarm of ward politicians; and the 
world could better spare Bismarck than Tho- 
reau. 

But, to come back to the tyranny of public 
opinion,——we might yet put up with that if it 
would stop there, But now we have a reerudes- 
cence of an old political fault, associated with 
the recrudescence of race prejudice. Where two 
races come together, and the more strenuous one 
is (naturally) dominant, it proceeds first to 
despise the less strenuous, then to get angry at 
seeing these contemptible creatures enjoy the 
delights of loafing while their betters are toil- 
ing and moiling, then (as of course the other 
race’s labor is cheap when he can get it) to get 
still more angry at seeing such a deal of such 
delightfully cheap labor going to waste and 
himself missing a whole lot of profits that he 
could have made if this cheap labor had been 
available to him; and at last he goes and enacts 
a law that the sheriff shall have authority to 
seize and put to work any man (understood in 
its application to be “any negro”) who persist- 
ently idles without having a store of capital to 
support him while he does so (this is the recent 
enactment of one of our southern states), or 
else a law imposing on every Zulu hut a tax 
which is intended to be so heavy that the ordi- 
nary Zulu cannot possibly pay it unless he 
work hard (this is Natal just now; you remem- 
ber, the reason why the British cause was sup- 
posed to be the cause of a higher civilization was 
because the Boers oppressed the natives so). 

Tt should be borne in mind that the trouble is 
not an impossibility of getting labor if you are 
willing to pay the price that will bring out that 
labor, as old-fashioned political economy bids 
you do. I am willing to risk the statement that 
any cotton-planter in the laziest county of Mis- 
sissippi can have all the hands his fields can 
hold by offering three dollars a day. Doubtless 
half the sum would do it. Similarly, it cannot 
be doubted that the Natal sugar-planters, by 
raising the rate of wages, would bring out some 
of these black idlers, and, if they raised it high 
enough, would even attract Wuropean labor. 
But, though the laws of political economy are 
an admirable appeal when your employé tries 
seme mean trick to make you pay him ten per 
cent more than he is getting, it is obvious that 
political economy cannot have any validity at 
all when it commands you to offer three shil- 
lings wages where you have been accystomed to 
paying two. No science on earth can be genu- 
ine if it leads to such conclusions as that. It is 
much simpler to tax the poor man so heavily 
that, if he spends part of his time on strike, or 
holds his labor waiting for a better market, or 
any of those things that political economy re- 
gards as so natural, he cannot escape having the 
roof pulled down over his head for failure to 
pay his taxes. 

I never before happened to hear of a case 
where taxation was used with the intent of hav- 
ing it work in precisely this way. It strikes 
me as beautifully simple and efficient, besides 
the fact that you get the tax-money. But who 
are these Zulus who need such a tax to make 
them work? Doubtless an inefficient race who 
might be taxed to death and the earth lose 
nothing ? 

Let me inform you that within a hundred 
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years the Zulus, under their king Tyaka (Cha- 
ka, or eight other spellings), conquered all 
southeast Africa. Tyaka, like Philip of Mace- 
don, had invented a new shape of spear to make 
possible a new form of military organization. 
Nothing but the white settlements, with which 
he never chose to quarrel, stopped his conquests. 
A runaway fragment of Tyaka’s army formed 
the great inland Matabele state, till lately the 
most dreaded power on the inland side of the 
mountains. A defeated tribe, flying from 
Tyaka, bore down all opposition to its march 
all the way to the Victoria Nyanza, and then 
turned back and settled itself in what it saw 
fit of the lands it had crossed. This is their 
record in war; and in peace—and in our day— 
hear what Dr. Clark, the head of the Christian 
Endeavor Movement, says he saw on one of 
his recent round-the-world tours of inspection: 


That cheap corrugated iron church holds, 
Sunday after Sunday, the most active and devoted 
body of Christians of any church in the world with 
which I am acquainted; and yet all its members are 
black Zulus. When the service is over, 
that church of two hundred and fifty members, with 
some visitors, perhaps, from other churches, divides 
itself up into forty-eight evangelistic bands, and 
goes out to proclaim the gospel of Christ in different 
parts of the city of Durban. Every member of the 
church who is of sound body and mind belongs to 
one of these groups. . Sunday after Sunday, 
summer and winter, in wet and . vy, these bands have 
gone out for more than a dozen years without a break. 


And so on. These are your lazybones! It 
should be borne in mind that, in N atal, the 
Zulus who have been under missionary in- 
fluence are in especially bad odor for laziness, 
because they are not so easily browbeaten into 
working as the unmitigated heathen. This is 
understood to be one reason why the govern- 
ment, which as a Christian and English govern- 
ment can hardly forbid English missionaries 
from preaching, has seen fit to forbid the 
natives to have either churches or schools under 
their own management; there must be quarter- 
ly inspection by a white man or white society 
who are willing to be responsible, or else the 
buildings must be burned and the institutions 
broken up. This law is enforced against 
churches whose pastors have been trained in a 
theological seminary, and schools whose 
teachers have been trained in a boarding- 
school,—churches and schools that the native 
Christians themsely: ; have gathered in entire 
harmony with the white missionaries and with 
their highest approval,—if the missionaries 
are too far distant, across a wild country, to 
give vegular quarterly visits of inspection. 

In other words, the Zulus are willing to be’ 
strenuous for war, strenuous for religion, 
strenuous for education, but they have not yet 
learned the habit of being strenuous for money ; 
and because they cannot pass this test, which 
appears to be the supreme test of all in our 
civilization, this tax is levied in order to com- 
pel them to put their time on money instead 
of reserving it for their other interests, be these 
other interests preaching or idling. This may 
doubtless be the best way to make all the races 
of the world just like ourselves. I hope we 
admire ourselves properly, when we take such 


. paine to keep anybody else from living other- 


wise than in imitation of us. 
Steven T. Byrneron. 


i ® 


The Pasis of Rights. 

T wish to assure Mr. Walker that the omission 
of a part of the quotation from ‘ Communism 
and Conscience” was not intentional, At any 
rate, it should have been obvious that my criti- 
cism was based, not upon the misquotation, but 
upon the paragraph as it is now printed, 

The point which Mr. Walker raises in his 
third paragraph is one upon which much might 
be said; but, in view of the evidence which he 
adduces, I will candidly admit that some sensible 
people are not so sensible as iny previous state- 
ment gave them credit for being. On the other 
hand, I did not in my former article have in 
mind those “higher attributes ” which a dis- 
cussion of theology naturally brings out, but I 
agree with Mr. Walker that the generalization 
correctly includes them. 

Accepting Mr. Walker’s substitution of the 
word “ inherited ” for “natural,” I still main- 
tain that rights are not a heritage in the sense 
that one’s body and mentality are. The body 
and mentality of a human being are a part of 
him—they are he; he has them the instant he is 
born, and they are inseparable from him. 
Rights, on the other hand, he has none, except 
those his parents or guardians choose to give 
him, until he has acquired sufficient power to 
take them or enter into an agreement with other 
human beings by which certain rights are ac- 
corded to him. He has not, when he is born, the 
right to make such contract, because he has not 
the power to make it. - 

It is true that the contract is not the creator of 
rights, in the sense that two men by contracting 
might create rights which they do not possess ; 
but they might assure each other by contract that 
they would mutually refrain from molestation, 
each thus obtaining a right to freedom from in- 
vasion by the other which depende upon his ac- 
cording the same right to the other. [hus it is 
seen that the contract is merely a modification 
of the right of might,—-a corollary, as it were, of 
the law of might; and it follows f:om this that 
the right to contract is merely thc power to con- 
tract, and the former cannot, therefore, possibly 
antedate the latter. 

“Six men contracting to assault and rob ” me 
do create the right to do so, if none of them had 
the power to do it alone, At the same time, this 
is a misconception of my argument, inasmuch as 
my obvious implication wa: that rights secured 
by contract were those which an individual 
might secure for himself by contracting, with 
individuals or coinbinatious of individuals 
stronger than he, for their concession. Whether 
he or his group has the right to invade other în- 
dividuals or groups depends simply upon their 
power. r 

All this, of course, is merely for the purpose of 
getting down to fundamentals—to the basis of 
all rights, which is might. Once having Tecog- 
nized this as the starting point, —a point which 
primitive man and even the lower animals see 
clearly, —the necessity for “inherited ” rights 
disappears and the construction of the whole 
fabric of ethics is simple. With the first glim- 
mer of intelligence, primitive man sees that it 
does not pay to wage continual war with every 
one of his fellows; he soon reaches an under- 
standing with his own tribe by which certain 
rights are conceded to all, in return for general 
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immunity from invasion by each individual. 
The right to invade a neighboring tribe, how- 
ever, is still only the right of might, until in- 
creasing wisdom points out the advisability of 
combining with that tribe, even if principally 
for defence against still more remote invaders. 
And so, step by step, evolution goes on until—as 
we hope—equal freedom will come to be recog- 
nized as the guiding principle, and then, indeed, 
will a contract that contravenes this principle be 
ethically invalid. 

Having thus gone back to first principles, no 
difficulty is presented by any of the illustrations 
which Mr. Walker cites. In the first place, I 
deny flatly that the child inherits the right to its 
body and brain. It has no right to either until it 
is able to maintain it. The thing that incontest- 
ably disposes, in my view, of the theory that 
there are natural rights is the reduction of that 
theory to its logical conclusion, which is that, if 
there are natural rights (which belong to the in- 
dividual through the simple fact of his exist- 
ence), the recognition of these rights must be 
natural, inevitable, compelled by the simple fact 
of their existence. Do we find this to be true? 
Far from it. No one dreams of natural rights 
until some philosopher proclaims them. How 
does the same test apply to the theory of po- 
tential rights? Admirably. Their recognition is 
practically unanimous, from the spider that eats 
her mate to Japan that conquers Russia. The 
sooner this fact is adopted as the basis of ethics, 
the sooner will it become generally apparent that 
expediency prompts the acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of equal liberty. 

I must call Mr. Walker’s attention to the fact 
that he places an unwarranted construction 
upon my statements ; for instance, when he says: 

I affirm the “natural right” of the baby to its foot. 
Does C. L. S. take issue? If sc to waom does he 
assign the “ contractual right” to destroy it? 

Now it is certainly obvious that a “ con- 
tractual right ” to destroy a bab:,'« foot is an 
anomalous thing, because the baby has no power 
to contract. If I am the possessor of the baby, I 
may delegate the power to destroy the baby’s 
foot to whomsoever I choose. The right, in this 
case, is the primitive one of might—there is no 
occasion for a contract for its acquisition. (Mr. 
Walker’s next proposition is simply the same 
thing stated in a different way. I take issue in 
the same manner.) 

“ The interests of those who do not enter into 
the contract” are simply ignored. Like the peo- 
ple who are not inembers of a private fire or bur- 
glar protective agency, they derive no benefits 
from the combination. Since they do not gua- 
rantee the codperating group against invasion by 
them, they in turn receive no guaranty of pro- 
tection against depredations by the contracting 
group, the abstertion or non-abstention on the 
part of the latter from despoiling the former de- 
pending wholly upon the estimated expediency 
or inexpediency of the enterprise. If Mr. Walker 
were not inclined to take things too literally, I 
should not feel it necessary to point out that the 
foregoing remark applies to a more or less primi- 
tive stage of social development, and that, if we 
are to assume—for argument’s sake—that ve 
are now living under the law of equal freedom, 
T should certainly consider myself invaded if I 
were despoiled by any one, since the acceptance 
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of the principle of equal freedom by the commu- 
nity in which I live implies also that we not only 
guarantee to respect it as between ourselves, but 
to defend each other against its infringement by 
those who have not accepted it—provided always, 


-of course, that we are able so to do, 


I must enter a positive, unqualified protest 
against the construction which Mr. Walker in- 
sists upon putting upon the word contract. In 
almost every instance he uses the word as if it in 
no manner concerned the party most interested. 
It is certainly a misconception to assume thai I 
meant that two persons contracting together to 
despoil a third create thereby he right to do it 
(except in the sense that their combination in- 
creases their power). The obvious and rational 
construction is that two or more persons may 
contract to let each other alone and to protect 
each other against others who attempt to invade. 
It seems strange that Mr. Walker should place 
any other construction upon my words. 

Yes, frankly, my “ contract is based on physi- 
cal strength and intellectual cunning only.” It 
has relation to equity, however, in just so far as 
the contractors’ conception of equity goes. 

Mr. Walker’s illustration of the Apache and 
the white settler’s baby is all right, except that 
he fails to see that, since there was no contract 
between the Indian and the white man (they be- 
ing virtually at war with cach other), the former 
merely exercised the right of might—which later 
was transferred to the white man, thanks to the 
intervention of the latter’s copartner, who in this 
case was the United States government. 

I understood perfectly that Mr. Walker iden- 
tified injury with invasion “ only when there was 
an intention to injure the non-invading,”—that, 
of course, was apparent. And still my one an- 
swer holds good ; Mr. Walker has not overthrown 
it, his illustrations being absolutely worthless for 
that purpose. In the first instance, he neglects 
to take cognizance of the fact that his friend’s al- 
leged inaction is really an action, since he was re- 
sponsil:le for bringing the team to its place on 
the tup of a steep hill—“ he has driven it there,” 
says Mr. Walker. His driving it there consti- 
tutes an action which does not cease until he has 
removed it safely from the public highway, and 
his responsibility for the results of the runaway 
is therefore clear. Again, a fireman is virtually 
under contract to assist in putting out fires 
wherever and whenever he is called upon to do 
so. Therefore his failure to respond when the 
fire is “ destroying the property and endanger- 
ing the life of one he docs not like ” is clearly a 
breach of contract, for which he may justly be 
held responsible. The third instance does in- 
volve a more delicate distinction, and, while 
there may be room for a difference of opinion, I 
think it must be held that, in such a case, every 
man is obligated by his contract of mutual de- 
fence to assist, to the extent of his ability, in 
preventing invasive acts against members of his 
group or association. Ti is quite clear that none 
of these illustrations is analogous to the propo- 
sition which called forth my former criticism, 
since in all of them the person who refuses to act 
is under tacit or actual contract to act, which 
makes all the difference in the world. The man - 
whose action consisted in buying goods of a cer- 
tain dealer, and who now refuses so to act, vio- 
lates, by such refusal, no obligation, either ex- 
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press or implied. Naturally my contention that 
a mere refusal to act could not constitute an in- 
vasion implied that there existed no obligation 
to act,—in other words, that there was perfect 
freedom to refrain from acting. Let Mr. Walker 
meet the issue squarely ! 

On account of the length of this reply, I have 
refrained from considering some of the minor 
points in Mr. Walker’s article, such as his dis- 
tinction between rights and the enjoyment of 
them, ete.; but I think these issues are in general 
subsidiary to the points I have discussed, and 
therefore practically covered by my remarks. 

Cc. L. 8. 


Freeland and Its Protagonists. 


In reply to both Mr. Horr and Mr. Wastall, it 
is necessary to point out that I alone am respon- 
sible for the remarks concerning “ Freeland ” 
which appeared in No. 388 of Liberty. What- 
ever of “ trouble ” there may be is wholly mine. 
I had no intention of conveying the impression 
that the “ scope and purpose ” of “ Freeland ” 
were narrow and unpretentious. On account of 
its voluminous proportions and of my lack of 
time, I may not have given the book so thorough 
a reading as I should have done had Hertzka 
offered “ a new solution of the land question, a 
new theory of value, a view of economic prac- 
tice,” ete., shorn of his abortive attempt at fic- 
tion. It is almost too much to ask of one to bur- 
row into so mych chaff to find the grain that 
may be therein. 

I have not deliberately shirked a difficulty. 
If Mr. Horr wishes to know the bare, bald facts 
in the case, I can tell him that I have not found 
in “ Freeland ” what I consider,“ a new solution 
of the land question.” What Hertzka offers in 
this matter is a crude proposition of occupancy 
and use with a sort of single-taxiform appendix, 
with all of which I, as well as the readers of Lib- 
erty, have long been familiar. The “ new theory 
of value ” I have not found at all. As for the 
“view of economic practice almost diametrically 
opposed to that for which Liberty stands,” I still 
see nothing more than the hybrid to which I re- 
ferred in No. 388; and so to classify anticrat- 
ism has, so far as I can see, nothing whatever to 
do with “ the history of the development of po- 
litical terminology ” ; neither do I consider it ne- 
cessary to occupy Liberty’s space with a theory 
the separate parts of which have been so tho- 
roughly met in this paper in the past. I have no 
right, of course, to question the originality of 
Hertzka’s “ theory of machine production,” as 
well as his reaching, independently of other eco- 


- nomists, a more or less rational conception of 


economics ; but, while granting him all the credit 


for this which he deserves, it is none the less true 


that all he gives to the world in “ Freeland ” was 
known before the world knew him. The idea 
that machinery, in order to make its use profita- 
ble, must save a difference between its own cost 
(including wear and tear and cost of operation) 
and the cost of producing the same article with- 
out the use of machinery is of course obviousl¥ 
true; that were labor to receive its full product 
(thus inc. casing its capacity for consumption), 
machines saving a smaller percentage of labor 
than when the cost of labor was less could be 
profitably used; and that, at the same time, the 
demand for the product would be increased, are 
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facts of which T was cognizant long before I ever 
heard of Hertzka and before the date of the first 
appearance of © Freeland ”; and I cannot, there- 
fore, accept Mr. Horr’s contention that Hertz- l 
ka’s presentation of the theory is “ uniquely ” 
original. 

lt may not be conceivable to Mr. Torr that I 
can wish his Freeland colony success; but, as I 
have no ill will toward the colonists, and am eu- 
rious to know what results success would pro- 
duce, L do not feel that L am inconsistenc in 
doubting, at the same time, the value of a sue- 
cessful reproduction of Hertzka’s plan when I 
am convinced that such success can come only 
through the angelification of the colonists ; for I 
have never had any faith in reforms which de- 
pended for their accomplishment upon the 
regeneration of human nature. 

Mr. Tlorr’s assertion that “ the anticrats are 
almost alone in their willingness to abide by the 
law of equal freedom and its corollaries ” is 
merely evidence of a congenital characteristic 
which none of us who know him expects him 
ever to outgrow ; and, when he reiterates that 
remark, Anarchists are simply amused. 

It may be true that, socially considered, 
Hertzka’s individualism, as Mr. Wastall says, is 
beyond question ; but my reading of his book has 
not given me the idea that his scheme is very 
near the Anarchist ideal. It is quite apparent 
thai he has tried to build “ a bridge to span the 
gulf” which separates Anarchism, Communism, 
and Socialism; but the resuit is just what I cha- 
racterized it in my previous article, except, per- 
haps, that the hybrid really has some Anarchistic 
tendencies. A bridge, however, which rests 
upon such piers as majority rule and compulsory 
taxation is not one upon which Anarchists will 
trust themselves, even to reach more than 
Herizka promises. 

T£ either Mr. Horr or Mr. Wastall feels that I 
have misinierpreted any of the statements made 
in “ Freeland,” I invite him to point out the di- 
vergence ; for, with such a vague and disjointed 
presentation of economic theories as the book 
offers, it requires some enthusiastic disciple of 
Hertzka to expound the doctrines the author 
attempts to promulgate. C. L. 8, 


Judge Morrow, of San Francisco, has granted 
an injunctiou against a sympathetic boycott, 
holding that it is a “ criminal conspiracy ” to in- 
jure an innocent third party by what he terms 
collective “ action ” of this sort. Just what has 
been enjoined is not clear from newspaper re- 
ports, but it is well to go to the bottom of the case 
and see what, if anything, can be enjoined. The 
labor organizations of San Francisco warned all 
persons to abstain from buying of a firm that 
handled so-called “ unfair’? goods. Assuming 
that the labor organizations were not contem- 
plating any invasive acts toward those who did 
not heed the warning,—that is, that the only 
penalty for ignoring the warning would-be the 
loss of the patronage of the members of the or- 
gunization,-—against what can the injunction 
‘be effectively directed ? The only possible proof 
of the violation of ihe injunction would be for 
some person to admit that he withheld his pa- 
tronage froin the boycotted firn: in obedience to 
the warning issued by the organization. Would 
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that admission be forthcoming? 1f the injunc- 


tion is to apply to the organization that issued 
the boycotting order, it would be a simple matter 
for the word to be passed around without the 
formality of an official order or warning, and 
thus the law would be left to hold the bag. Don 
Quixote’s campaign against the windmills was a 
brilliant enterprise compared with this attempt 
of the courts to force people to buy goods where 
they prefer not to buy them. 





Indiana has adopted a “ strong ” anti-ciga- 
rette act. Under it not only dealers, but smokers, 
have been arrested and fined for having even 
the “ makings ” of cigarettes in their possession. 
The fanatics and cranks, nut the plutocrats, pro- 
cured this piece of fool legislation. Now watch 
the courts, those rigid champions of individual 
liberty. Will they sustain the law as an exercise 
of the police power or set it aside as a gratuitous 
violation of personal rights? On reflection, the 
tobacco trust is fighting the law, and tenderness 
for this interest may prompt a decision favor- 
able to liberty. There’s hope for the Indiana 
smokers. 


“C. L. S.” as Reviewer and Critic. 


It would seem that “ C. L. S.” read “ Communism 
and Conscience ” very hastily. This is shown, first, by 
his opening quotation, which is a bad misquotation. 

I reproduce it here, putting in brackets the words he 
omitted: 

The assumption that there are no natural rights, that 
there are only social rights, at most, grows out of strange 
forgetfulness of the fact that al) we are, in body, in 
emotions, in mind, in morals, in social life, is natural. 

If we have social rights, they are [natural rights, for 
society is natural, is a part of nature, as it is| com- 
posed of individuals who are natural, who are parts of 
nature. . . . 

A second evidence of hasty reading is found in 
these words of C. L. S.: 


The whole contention of his [mine], therefore, that 
nothing that exists is unnatural is a mere waste of 
words; it is a truism that no sensible person thinks of 
disputing. 

It hardly will be contended by even C. L. S. that 
there are no “ sensible ” persons outside the ranks of 
free-thinking evolutionists, and yet a lurge part of 
the orthodox world of to-day would dispute the truth 
of the “truism.” So distinguished a man as Dr. 
McCosh, while forced reluctantly to admit that the 
case for the evolution of man’s body seemed to be 
established, could not concede that his intellectual 
and ethicai nature had had a like development. But 
this attitude of orthodoxy, past and present, which 
should be known to all who make a study of large 
questions, is in a lesser degree the attitude of some 
who long ago departed from the old paths. On pages 
six and seven of “ Communism and Conscience ” I 
quoted from Spencer in criticism of some utterances of 
Huxley on this point, contained in his “ Evolution and 
Kthies.” Did C. L. S. wholly miss these and other 
significant words of Spencer? 


The position that he [Huxley] takes, that we have to 
struggle against or correct the cosmic process, involves 
the assumpiion that there exists something in us which 
is not a product of the cosmic process, and is practically 
a going back to the old theological notions which put 
man ard nature in antithesis. Any rational, comprehen- 
sive view of evolution involves that, in the course of 
social evolution, the human mind is disciplined into that 
form which itself puts a check upon that part of the cos- 
mic process which consists in the unqualified struggle for 
existence. 

When even Huxley seems to lean toward the or- 
thodox view of nature as something apart from man’s 
higher attributes, surely I may be pardoned for think- 
ing that the maintenance of the position so earnest!y 
defended by Spencer is not a mere “ waste of words,” 
that the statement of the fact of unity is not a 
“ truism.” 

As to the main contention of the deniers of “ natu- 
ral” rights—inherited rights, if that designation 
will make clearer the thought involved—that there 
are no such rights, that all so-called rights are ob- 
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tained by conquest or contract by the persons who 
enjoy them, there is this to be said: Speaking of man 
in the social state, it is affirmed that his natural 
rights constitute a heritage from the past of his eul- 
ture-step, just as his body constitutes a heritage, just 
as his mentality is a heritage, just as his emotions 
constitute a heritage. In each instance, a heritage 
slightly modifiable in each new generation, precisely 
as the heritage of body or mind or emotions or rights 
as it stands at this moment was slightly modified in 
each successive past generation, The body of rights 
thus received includes the right to contract for tise 
maintenance of these inherited rights and for their 
extension, both in number and direction. The contract 
is this side of the rights, not that side of them. The 
right to contract antedates the expression by any 
number of men in this generation of their recognit:on 
of their own and others’ rights of any particular kind. 
What shall be contract :d for at any time by any 
group will depend upon the richness or poverty of the 
inheritance of that g-oup’s race-family, modified in 
some measure by its contact with or its knowledge of 
other race-families, and by its physical environment. 
In other words, the contract is merely a method of de- 
fending rights, or of preventing their enjoyment, as 
the case may be; it is not their creator. A contract 
does not cancel equities, without the consent of all in- 
volved; it does not destroy or suspend rights without 
the consent of the victim, and then only his. Six men 
contracting to assault and rob C. L. S. do not create 

a right to do this thing; his right to a whole skin ana 
unfilched purse is anterior to and above their con- 
tract to maim and despoil him. A “ contractual 

right ” is only a section of the whole body of natural 
rights. It is the child, not the parent, so to speak. A 
contract that contravenes the principle of equal liberty 
is ethically invalid, just as a contract that traverses 
the equities recognized in statute law is legally 
invalid. 

The child inherits the right to the body and brain 
and individuality it has received from its race-family. 
This is its natural, its inherited right. It is no 
answer to say, as C. L. S. does, that “ we are deprived 
every day of some of those rights which Mr. Walker 
holds to be natural.” We are not deprived of the 
rights; we are only denied the enjoyment of them for 
the time being. If the child’s foot is amputated. does 
that prove the foot was not natural? If a lawyer 
cheats C. L. S. out of an inheritance of one hundred 
dollars, does that prove that my critic had not a legal 
right to the money? If he contracts with a book- 
seiler for a certain work and the censor steps in and 
confiseates the book, does that prove he and the dealer 
made no contract or had no right to make one? 

I affirm the “ natural right ” of the baby to its foot. 
Does C. L. S. take issue? If so, to whom does he 
assign the “ contractual right ” to destroy it? Iaf- 
firm the natural right of the baby to opportunity to 
grow, physically and mentally; to have liberty of 
thought, expression, motion. Does C. L. S. take issue? 
If so, to whom does he ascribe the “ contractual right ” 
to dwarf or cripple its body, to compress its brain, to 
impose perpetual silence upon it, to hold. it in slavery? 

My critic denies the existence of natural rights, in 
the sense of inherited rights. In licu thereof he puts 
rights acquired by contract. But whut of the interests 
of those who do not enter into the contract? Are those 
on the inside under any obligation to regard the in- 
terests of those on the outside? If they are under any 
such obligation, if it be not that of fear, what is it? 

If they are not under any such obligation, who is to 
be censured by those who contract and who take this 
attitude, if they are themselves robbed, maltreated, en- 
slaved? If C. L. S., who holds, as he thinks, all his 
rights by contract, is despoiled by another person, not 
bound to him by contract, or by another aggregation, 
assuredly he will accept his loss in a calm and philo- 
sophical spirit. Not having any natural, inherited, 
rights, he can not be invaded by one who has not con- 
tracted to respect his interests, He may have been 
“injured”; he has not been “ wronged,” and so heat 
will be absent entirely from his discussions of the in- 
cident; he will not talk of “ robbers,” “ thieves,” 

“ slavemongers,” “ tyrants,” or “murderers.” All 
these and similar terms are in the vocabulary of 
ethics, and imply rights and their trampling, wrong 
and the commission of wrongs. 
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What C. Le N. says concerning my alleged reasoning 
in a cirele has been answered already, when E pointed 
out that the amputation of the baby’s foot by natural 
agencies did not dispose of the naturalness of the 
foot, ‘The utilization of natural rights is interfered 
With by persons who are natural, but a failure to use, 
from whatever cause, does not disprove the existence 
of n right or function. C, Ta. S. is blessed with eye- 
sight; it is natural; his right to it is indisputable, 
and he only may destroy it without invasion. No 
others rightfully may contract to remove his eyes 
without his assent. If they do remove them, they 
both injure and wrong him, and the inalicnability 
iby others) of bis right to sight establishes his claim 
avarist them for damages for the invasion of his per- 
son ord destruction of the organs by means of 
which he enjoved his right. The offense of King 
George and his ministry was not the destruction of 
the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
—for the right of the non-intruding could not, can 
not, be destroyed,—but his and its denial of the op- 
portunity to enjoy that right. 

Rights do not “ inhere in us by virtue of the mere 
fact that we have been born,” we are again told. 
Then your contract is based on physical force and in- 
telleetual cunning only; it has no relaiion to equity. 
The white settler's baby, being born without rights, 
has none when the Apacke finds it and tortures it to 
death. That's all right, so far as the baby is con- 
cerned; it should have known betrer than to be born 
so deficient. But what about the Apache? Ho, too, 
according to your postulate, was bora without rights, 
including the right to kill the white child. He had 
no contract with the settler and his wife (the baby’s 
absolute owners, according to the very ancient morals 
of our very modern reformers), end so did not re- 
ceive from them a license to murder their infant. It 
seems to me that our Apache is “ up in the air,” as 
regards any sort of authorization for his act, and he 
appears to have company in his elevation. 

C. L. S. is positive that I err egregiously in identi- 
fying invasion with injury. Of course I have identi- 
fied them only when there was an intention to injure 
the non-invading. Necessarily, injuzies result often 
from aecident or in the ordinary non-aggressive voca- 
tions and avocations of life. I made it plain that I 
did not refer to injuries sc caused, My critic seems 
to have, always but one answer—* that is, if thore 
be merely abstention from acting, certain it is that 
there has been no invasion.” All the difference lies 
het ween © action” and “ inaction,” acting and “ re- 
fusal to act.” This is sometimes true, but in a re- 
versed sense from that intended by C. L. 8. Asa 
matter of fact, there are many offences which are of- 
fences because the guilty person has not acted. If my 
friend has driven a team attached to a loaded vehicle 
to the top of a steep hill and has paused to rest 
while his enemy's children are at play at the foot of 
the hill in front of him, and if his team starts to run 
while he is near enough to seize the lines and stop 
them—what will happen if it is proved he made no 
effort to do so and the horses run away and drag 
the wagon over the children and kill or injure one or 
more of them? What about a charge of criminal neg- 
ligence or worse? Would not a plea that he had not 
geteld be the worst defence he could make? Suppose 
he is a fireman and refuses to help put out the fire 
that is destroying the property and endangering the 
life of one he does not like? His refusal is “ merely 
abstention from acting,” you know! Or, again, he has 
knowledge of the intended murder of a man at a cer- 
tain time and place, but neither warns the vietim-to- 
be or informs the authorities. No doubt he sees 
what some others see, the “ essential difference ” be- 
tween “an act of his” and a mere “ refusal to act,” a 
difference which is hidden from me in a multitude of 
instances, except, possibly, as slightly, sometimes, af- 
fecting the degree of the wrong done, but not its 
kind. 

My comments on the particular observations of C. 
T. S. on my position regaraing the boycott, must be 
reserved for incorporation in the article dealing with 
the lengthy examination by Mr. Byington, in the De- 
cember issne of Liberty. The pressure of work I 
could not put aside has so far prevented the writing 
of the answer that should have appeared months ago. 

Epwin C. WALKER. 
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A Protest from an Anticrat. 
To the Editor of Liberty: 

COL. S. in reviewing Hertzka's © Freeland makes 
a comparison between Hertzka's work and „Bellamy's 
that is certainly flattering to the author of * Looking 
Rackward ” and * Equality.” But this is your 
trouble and not mine. I do object to the impression 
the reviewer conveys of the scope and purpose of 
Hertzka'’s work by fragmentary quotations that rep- 
resent neither the essence of the theory or the general 
trend of the author's ethies and sociology. 

Tam rather surprised that Œ L. S. in dealing with 
the essentials of © Freeland ” should have nothing 
more to say than “ that the book attempts to solve 
serious problems in sociology and especially in eco- 
nomics.” lt smacks too much of the polite plati- 
tudes that emanate from professional sources, when 
giving a friendly boust to some seribbling aspirant 
for academic honors. This is not the way Liberty 
(and she is surely responsible for C. I. 8.’s tacties in 
this matter) has handled opposing views in the past 
when held by earnest men. I look back with pleasure 
at the strenuous warfare carried on by Liberty 
against such stalwarts as George, Bilgram, Byington, 
Walker, Donisthorpe, Shaw, Levy, Auberon Herbert, 
and a host of others; but I do not remember a single 
case where Liberty shirked a difficulty to the extent 
of refusing to consider the essentials at issue. “ Free- 
land ” offers a new solution of the land question, a 
new theory of value, a view of economic practice al- 
most diametrically opposed to that for which Liberty 
stands, and a theory of wachine production and its 
relation to the problems of industrial panies—which, 
if true, reverse the whole complex of theories as to 
the economie tendencies of the age. What is more, the 
theory is entirely, uniquely original, has never been 
put to the test of an exhaustive criticism, and deserves 
very much more than contemptuous silence. 

Or are these propositions and the skill with which 
Hertzka handles them beneath criticism? I ask the 
question advisedly, for, then, why mention the work 
at all? If it is good enough to rail at, it ought to be 
good enough to be met. Are the theories of “ Free- 
land.” sound or unsound? If sound, why this suspi- 
cious silence? Tf unsound, why not spot the error as 
Liberty has been in the habit of doing in the past? 
Or has Liberty Jost her grip and is she reduced to the 
necessity of meeting new probleras with slurs and 
sneers? I should regret to see Liberty sink to such a 
level; it is one of the few papers that have a reputa- 
tion to maintain. The use of a hard name is not an 
argument and to classify what Hertzka stands for 
among hybrids is a plain disregard of the history of 
the development of political terminology. C. L. S. 
should put his working clothes on when “ Freeland ” 
is assigned him for a text. 

Why C. L. S. should wish Freelanders “ every mea- 
sure of success . . . while doubting the plan and 
doubtir v the value of it even if it should duplicate the 
experiences of the fictitious African experiment ” is 
not in line with any code of consistency, and I am sure 
that Liberty has never been in the habit of wishing 
success to political theories that were not Anarchistic. 
It seems to me that this is an unconscious tribute, 
wrung from an unwilling witness, to the truth for 
which “ Freeland ” stands in economics and methods 
as against what Liberty stands for. Am I right? If 
not, why not? 

Now as to that. much maligned and long suffering 
term “anticratism.” It is not of my coining and so I 
am not responsible for its cacophony; its use is as old 
as of the word Anarchism and, permit me to say, that 
tastes may well differ as to which is more “ caco- 
phonous.” In any event, I prefer to be in bad taste to 
being in a bad state; it is an old habit of mine and I 
am too old to grow out of it. I may be mistaken; but, 
until a larger wisdom overtakes me, I am compelled 
to hold that the anticrats are almost alone in their 
willingness to abide by the law of equal freedom and 
its corollaries. This alone would justify the use of 
the term. ALEX. Horr, 

Seoretary of Freeland Colony. 

Bow, Wash., May 11, 1905. 
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I will stop at no point so long as clear reasoning 
will carry me further.—Mucley. 


Another Unsatisfied Freelander. 
To the Editor of Liberty: 
fu your critique of & Preeland ” and comment on 

i Mr Alexander Horr's effort to establish a colony run 
on its principles at Bow, Washington, you surely 
overlook the intrinsic value of the eeonomic discovery 
Dr. Uertzka unquestionably made, No less a critic 
than Darwin's collaborator, Alfred Russell Wallace, 
gave him due credit. for this, 

Liberty's attitude towards any movement that di- 
verges from the phumb-line of Anarchism is compre- 
hensible enough; but it is at least open to doubt 
whether truth, irrespective of ideals or theories, is 
best. served in this way. For instanee, you would dis- 
pose of Hertzka by elassing him with Bellamy, and 
infer that the tangible result of each author’s work 
will be similar. In this your discernment is certainly 
at fault. Bellamy took hold of the stick by the 
wrong end. He made use of economics for purposes 
of fiction and probably achieved all the success he 
really aeserved. Hert «a, on the contrary, used fic- 
tion merely to serve economics, and his romance was 
confessedly weak, He grasped the stick firmly by its 
right end, the end that Proudhon and Warren had, 
handled before him: and he used it, in my opinion, 
effectively on the back both of Bellamy himself and 
of all governmentalists whatsoever. 

There is already a conseusus of opinion amongst 
the world’s best thinkers as to the correctness of 
Anarchist ideals. The question that still awaits an 
answer is rather how best to bring them about, and 
I maintain that. Theodor Hertzka has ininensely 
helped in this direction. His individualism is beyond 
question, and he has built a bridge to span the gulf 
between it and the various phases of Sociali:: that 
oppose the present State, He is a reconciler of Iac- 
tionists and the party aloofness which has long been 
the real bane of social reformers; and I believe that, 
if either Proudhon, or Warren, or Jefferson were now 
amongst us, the real-merit of his sche ne would have 
not thus long awaited recognition and adoption. 

Warren himself. it shonld be remembered, was & 
colony enthusiast, and as such believed, no doubt, 
that the future woukl belong to those who worked for 
and prepared it. We, on the other hand, are degen- 
erating into a set of “ argumentarians ” and 
disputants. 

Now, the Freeland plan is nothing if not funda- 
mentally enonomie. Its social side is sufficiently 
elastic to suit all the needs of civergent views, 
growth, and development, It is therefore clear that, 
to voinb..t it successfully, one must show it to be 
economically unsound. It is noteworthy, however, 
that, as far as my experience gocs,—and I was asso- 

-ciated with the movement twelve years back, as a 
member of the committee of the British Freeland As- 
sociation —no critic has yet attempted this feat. On 
the contrary, those who have closely investigated it 
agree that its vulnerable parts are at least not vital, 
and it has never therefore been vitally hurt. 

As I see it, it -~ far and away the best solution yet 
found of effective combination against governmental- 
ism and, of course, capitalism. You may doubt this, 
and, as you say, doubt its plan; but, if you persist in 
doubting the value of the suceess of such a plan, then 
T must consider your blindness of the kind of those 
long and strong-Jegged bipeds who won’. see! 

Would it not rekindle hope in every reformer’s 
breast, and inspire him or her to trust more to deeds 
than words? Would it. not afford all of us—who are 
sick of the irrational and sordid character of our 
blighted and cireumseribed lives—an opportunity to 
vastly ameliorate our ecaditions here and now, and 
hand on a foretaste of freedom to generations yet to 
come? Surely such an achi:-vement would be worth 
striving for, counterbalanced in some measure though 
it might be by the risk of government interference 
and assimilation—which, T am free to confess, is 
great under the American flag. 

But. if Freeland oner takes root to the extent of in- 
viting government hatred, and consequently fear, its 
battle will have been already fought and won, and 
assimilation hy the State can only hurt its prosperity 
for the time. The Freelander's secret. of success will 
by then be ont and published to the world to such ex- 
tent that ultimately it may itself be transformed by it. 
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Certainly the project would have excited more con- 
fidence had its original architect undertaken himself 
the task that now falls to his disciples, “Phey must 
be saturated through and through with his main 
ideas to avoid another risk of failure; but it is 
evidently time that some of us reformers were 
aroused out of the state of indolenee snd timidity inte 
which we seem to have fallen, and F tor one, weleome 
sueh a promise as this of activity along the right 
lines. ARTUUR WASTALL. 

East London, Cape Colony, June 4, 1905, 

No Intractable Jurors Wanted. 
To the Editor of Liberty: 

On June Hth, 1905, L was called for jury service 
before Judge Holland in the United States court of 
this city, Tinformed the judge, publicly, that E was 
an absolutely free trader, and that IT could not, there- 
fore, find a verdict for the government ogainst any 
persons charged with violation of tariff ws or ex- 
eise laws; that I considered such laws immoral, ard 
reserved to myself the right to judge of the morality 
er immorality of any law under which I might be 
asked to serve. The judge informed me that T was 
not thereby disqualified from acting under other than 
tariff and excise laws. but that in such eases T would 
probably be excused from service. T attended court 
for five days; I was called into the jury box twice, 
but, with several others, on each veeasion, was “ ex- 
cused from serving.” I cannot know whether the 
challenges emanated from the prosecution ot the de- 
fence, no reasons having been given in any case. 
SAMUEL MILLIKEN, 
1905. 
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Philadelphia, Pa., Tune 23, 
Some New Books. 

Mrs. Mabel MacCoy Irwin recently published a 
small but beautiful volume on “ Whitman, the Poct- 
Liberator of Woman,” in whieh the work of Whitman 
is treated and applied in a new and original way, and 
which to some modern Whitmanites may seem sacrile- 
gious; but the poet himself would not exclude her, 
were he here to read what she has written, so she may 
rest secure in the knowledge of having made a contri- 
bution of lasting value to Whitmaniana. The book is 
bound in “ good gray ” cloth, with a special leaves-of- 
grass cover design. and may be had from the publisher 
of Liberty for one dollar (postage, six cents extra). 

Among other books which Liberty has received, but 
for the review of which no opportunity has yet been 
found, are: 

“ Edward Carpenter: Poet and Prophet,” by Ernest 
Crosby, and published by Arthur C. Fifield, 44 Fleet 
Street, London, F.C. Price, paper, sixpence, net. 

“ Broad-Cast.” a volume of poems by Ernest Crosby, 
also published by Arthur C. Fifield, at 44 Fleet Street, 
London, E. ©. Price, cloth (128 pagess), 1s. 9d., net. 
(in this country, 75 cents.) 

“Tolstoi as a Schoolinaster,” 
Ernest Crosby, comes from the Hammersmark Pub- 


another volume by 


lishing Co., Chieago. Cloth. 94 pages, 

“ Paris and the Social Revolution,” by Alvan San- 
born, with drawings by Vaughan Trowbridge, has just 
been published by Small, Maynard & Co.. Boston, It is 
a large and beautiful quarto volume of over 400 
pages, and is an exhaustive study of the subject. 

“La Grande Grève” (The General Strike), by 
Charles Malato, is a “ social novel ” published by the 
Librarie des Publications Populaires, 16 Rue des 
Fosséa-Saint-Jaeques, Paris, France. Paper, 500 
pages, 3 fr. 50. i 

“ Teonoclasts, a Book of Dramatists,” by James 
Huneker, has recently come from the press of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. It is a collection of critical essays 
on those modern dramatists (including Ibsen, Shaw, 
and Macterlinck) who have something to tell the 
world, the greater part of the essays, so it is stated, 
having first appeared in the columns of the New York 
“Sun,” when the author was drimatie editor of that 
journal. Bound in eloth, 430 pages, $1.50. 

The “ Freethinker’s Catechism,” by Edgar Monteil, 
translated from the French by Frederie Mitehell, has 
just been issued by the Truth Seeker Company (62 
Vesey Street, New York), price 35 cents. The same 
eompany has also just published new editions of 
“Old Testament Stories Comically Illustrated ” and 
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New Testament Stories Comically Hlustrated,” Hus- 
trations by Watson Heston, In hoards, enet $1.00; in 
cloth, $1.30. Both in one volume, boards, $2.00; 
cloth, "2.00, 

The Ariel Press, Westwood, Mass.. has brought out 
a book by J. Win, Lloyd, entitled * The Dwellers in 
Vale Sunrise.” being a sequel to the same author's 
“ Natural Man.” Cloth, 195 pages, $1.00, 


Anarchist Stickers. 


Aggressive, concise Anarchistic assertions and argu- 
ments, gummed and perforated, to be planted everywhere 
as broadeast seed for thought; 25 in a sheet; 1 sheet for 
2 e-nts, 3 for 5 cents, 20 for 25 cents, 100 for $1. Post- 
age paid. Address S. T. BYINGTON, 70 Otis Street, East 
Cambridge, Mass. 


What is Anarchism ? 
An explanation by Stephen T. Byington. s copies for 2 


cents, so for ro cents, rgo for 25 cents, 750 for $1. Postage paid. 
Address S. T. Byington, 7o Otis St., East Cambridge, Mass. 


INSTEAD OF A BOOK: 


BY A MAN TOO BUSY TO WRITE ONE. 
A FRAGMENTARY EXPOSITION OF 


F-*!ILOSOPHICAL ANARCHISM. 
Culled from the Writings of 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, 
EDITOR OF LIBERTY. 
With a Full-Page Half-Tone Portrait of the Author. 











A large, well-printed, and excessively, cheap volume of 524 
pares, consisting of articles selected from Liberty and classi- 

ed under the following headings: (1) State Socialism and 
Anarchism: How Far They Agree, and Wherein They 
Differ ; (2) The Individual, Society, and the State; (3) Money 
and Interest; (4) Land and Rent; (5) Socialism; (6) Commun- 
ism ; (7) Methods; (8) Miscellaneous. The whole elaborately 
indexed. 


Cloth, One Dollar; Paper, Fifty Cents. 
Mailed; post-paid, by the Publisher, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER. Box 1312, New York City. 





An Anarchist Classic. 
ON THE 


Duty of Civil Disobedience. 


Price, Ten Cents. 


Mailed, postpaid, by 
Bena. R. Teenser, P.O. Box 1312, New 


A Chambermaid’s Diary. 
By OCTAVE MIRBEAU. 


Translated from the French by BENJ. R. TUCKER. 


A French chambermaid, who has served in the houses of 
the nobility, of professional people, and of the bourgeoisie, 
secures a position in a country-house, and there begins the 
keeping of her diary. In describing her daily experiences 
and the people about her, she is often reminded of episodes 
in her past, and thus, by frequent digressions, reviews her 
entire career. She mercilessly tears away the veils that 
conceal all sorts of crimes, foibles, prejudices, and fads in 
the various strata of society, so that her recital becomes a 
terrific social exposure, a grim social satire, crammed with 
humor, bitterness, and truth. 

The author describes his book as filled with “the sadness 
that makes lofty souls laugh, the comicality that makes them 


rork City. 


weep.’ 

A French eritic declares that “the purpose of the work 
seems to be to show that nearly all the masters are low-lived 
wretches, and that nearly all the servants are as near like 
them as they know how to be.” 

‘The French original, published in August, 1900, has al- 
ready reached its 130th edition. 

A handsomely-printed volume of 460 pages, 
Cloth, $1.25. 
Mailec, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the Publisher: 


BENJ. R. TUCKER, P. O. Box 1312, New York City. 








A Fortnightly Journal of Radical Thought 


: 


$ 
p hkh 


Devoted mainly to the Emancipation of Woman- 
hood and Motherhood from Sex Slavery, and 
to the Right of the Child to Be Born Wel. 
Send 25 cents in Stamps to 500 Fulton Street, 
Chicago, for a three months’ trial, and get a 
Catalogue of books and pamphlets in the line 
of Sex Reform. 
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Problems of Wum™®he:? 
and Measure 


By Robert Morris Pierce 


An Outline and Bibliography of the appli- 
cation of the Arabic system of notation 
to a radix other than ten, ard an account 
of the power of the resulting new system 
of non-decimal arithiaetic as the basis of 
a thoroughgoing reform of the metric 
systems of the world. 


21 Pages 


Languages Printing Co., 15 West 18th St., N. V. 


$1.00 Postpaid 





LIBERTY’S LIBRARY. 


For any of the following Works, address, 
Benj. R. Tucker, Box 1312, New York. 





GOD AND THE STATE. “One of the most eloquent 
pleas for liberty ever written. Paine’. ‘Age of Reason’ 
and ‘ Rights of Man’ consolidated and improved. It stirs 
the pulse like a trumpet call.” By Michael Bakounine. 
Translated from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. 52 pages. 
Price, 15 cents. 

FREE POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS: Their Nature, 
Essence, and Maintenance. An abridgment and rearrange- 
ment of Lysander Spooner’s " Trial by Jury.” Edited by 
Victor Yarros. 47 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


A BLOW AT TRIAL BY JURY. By Benj. R. Tucker. 
An examination of the special jury law passed by ‘he New 
York legislature in 1896. A speech delivered at a mass 


meeting held in Cooper Union under the auspices of sev- 
eral labor organizations, 48 pages. Price, 5 cents. 

VOLUNTARY SOCIALISM. By F. D. Tandy. A com- 
plete and systematic outline of Anarchistic philosophy and 
economics, written in a clear, concise, and simple style. 
Containing a list of books of service to those who wish to 
study the subject more deeply. 228 pages. Price, cloth, 
75 cents, 

A POLITICIAN IN SIGHT OF HAVEN. Beinga 

rotest against government of man by man. By Auberon 
erbert. Price, zo cents. 

SOCIALISTIC, COMMUNISTIC, MUTUALISTIC, 
gnd ainancial fragments. By William P. Greene. Price, 

1.25. 

THE UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE LAWS 
of Congress Prohibiting Private Mails. By Lysander 
Spooner. 24 pages. Price, ro cents. 

THE THIRTY-SIX TRADES OF THE STATE. By 
Arsène Alexandre. Translated from the French by Benj. 
R. Tucker. Showing the State as a jack-at-all-trades and 
good at none. Single copy, 3 cents; ro copies, 1 cents; 100 
copies, 80 cents, 

MUTUAL BANKING. Showing the radical deficiency 
of the existing circulating medium, and how interest on 
monay can be abolished. By William B. Greene. Price, ro 

cents. 
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Specializes on 
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Linotype-Composition 





Polish English 
Hungarian French 
Bohemian German 
Slovak Italian 
Servian Portuguese 
Croatian Spanish 
Hebrew Latin 


Swedish Greek 





\ Ñ JE have the largest, the best-equipped, and the best-run Linotype-Plant in the 
world for turning out composition in any language for Newspapers, Magazines, 


Books, Directories, Catalogs, Jobs. Flat-Bed-Web Presswork, Mailing & Addressing. . 


Periodicals, Books, Dictionaries in all languages. Guides and Maps ofall countries. 
Electrotypers, Bookbinders, Editors, Translators, Publishers, Importers and Exporters. 
Perhaps the largest and most varied line of Souvenir Post-Cards in the world. 


LANGUAGES PRINTING COMPANY 


Languages Building, 15 West 18th Street, New York 
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